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Speech én Print (II) 
H. S. DAVIES 


(Continued from Vol. VI, No. 1) 
CHARLES DICKENS 


THE BEST and richest records of English conversation in the middle 
of the nineteenth century are in the novels of Dickens. He relied 
upon dialogue for the development of character and situation almost 
as much as Jane Austen had done, and his ability for observing and 
reproducing the ways in which people talked was certainly no less 
than hers. It differed from hers, however, in its mode of operation, 
and even more widely in the materials upon which it had to be 
exercised. 

Miss Austen’s attitude to language was somewhat—though of 
course only remotely and loftily—similar to that of a good governess 
or compiler of a manual on etiquette. She had been brought up to 
observe a norm in the choice of words, in the putting together of 
sentences, and in elocution—the norm of well-bred people of her 
own station in life. And she noted deviations from it clearly and 
consciously, though in a spirit rather of social than of linguistic 
curiosity. She reproduced them in her dialogue not because they 
amused her or aroused in her any interest on their own account, 
but because they enabled her to show her disapproval of the charac- 
ters who, in deviating from the standard of well-bred conversation, 
showed themselves lacking in good sense, good feeling, or social 
status. Dickens, on the other hand, was not himself bred up to 
any well defined norm of speech. His interest in the spoken language 
was far more flexible and tolerant. He does, of course, very clearly 
mark off the social status of many of his characters by giving them 
the appropriate linguistic deviations—the Wellers, for example, 
are quite indelibly Cockneys of humble station in life. But so far 
from handling these deviations of language with disapproval, he 
exaggerated them with a whole-hearted relish for their special 
flavours, and for the colour and solidity they gave to his portraits. 
His whole attitude to speech, in fact, was a part of his immense 
passion and talent for acting. It was exactly the attitude of a 
character-actor of genius, with a prodigious but largely unconscious 
and instinctive ear for idiosyncrasies of language, and an easy, 
flourishing skill in reproducing them with just that degree of 
exaggeration that would leave them poised between the effects of 
realism and caricature. 
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The second difference between Miss Austen and Dickens, in the 
materials upon which their linguistic interests operated, is still more 
important. It resulted not only from the difference in their own 
social positions, but even more from a profound change that had 
come over the life of England, and so in its language, in the half 
century that separates them. Jane Austen had lived and thought 
and spoken in a small segment of the whole population, the upper 
middle class, with its natural fringes a little way up and down. 
And in her time, this was, with the even smaller upper class, the 
effective part of England, politically, socially, and culturally. But 
even while she was writing, wider and lower segments of the English 
people were beginning to make themselves felt and heard; and before 
Dickens wrote, they had won a considerable widening of the 
Parliamentary franchise, and had showed their determination, in 
Chartism and the Trade Union movement, to go a great deal further. 
This immense change in the structure of social life is reflected 
directly in Dickens's novels, by the appearance of characters of lower 
social status than had been common in fiction before him; and with 
the characters, there comes naturally a wider and lower range of 
language. 

This new range of language, however, was by no means exclusively, 
or even predominantly, the natural speech of the lower classes. On 
the contrary, it was generally an imitation, more or less insecure, 
of the speech of the upper classes—or rather, of what was imagined 
to be the speech of the upper classes. The main reason for this was, 
of course, those complex processes that we conveniently and 
compendiously call ‘social climbing’—the attempt to conform with 
the usages of the hitherto privileged part of society by the hitherto 
unprivileged, simultaneously asserting their equality with their 
‘betters’ and confessing their natural inferiority to them. But the 
operation of ‘social climbing’ was powerfully reinforced by the 
theories and practices which governed the great expansion of educa- 
tion in the first half of the nineteenth century. Broadly speaking, 
education among the lower classes was conceived as a method of 
making them accessible to the influences which would restrain vice, 
laziness, and political instability. And in large part, this meant 
teaching them the language in which the main ideas of religion and 
morality were habitually, and by now inevitably expressed. This 
extract from a report made in 1841 on a Teachers’ Training College 
in Battersea puts the point very well: 


‘A thorough acquaintance with the English language can alone ! 
make the labouring classes accessible to the best influence of 
English civilization. Without this, lettered men will find it 
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difficult, if not impossible, to teach the vulgar. Those who have 
had close intercourse with the labouring classes well know with 
what difficulty they comprehend words not of a Saxon origin, 
and how frequently addresses to them are unintelligible from the 
continual use of terms of Latin or Greek derivation; yet the 
daily language of the middle and upper classes abounds with 
such words . . . and hardly a sermon is preached which does not 
in every page contain numerous examples of their use.’ 


The difficulty in finding the remedy for this state of affairs was, 
of course, that there could be no question of giving the lower classes 
an upper class education, including a working knowledge of the 
classical tongues. All that could be done was to pass on to them a 
few hints and wrinkles about the commoner roots from Latin and 
Greek, and about the use of imported prefixes and suffixes. This 
was done in the schools with praiseworthy vigour. But no amount 
of vigour could ever make up for the superficiality of the instruction, 
and its results were, as they were bound to be, erratic and insecure. 

The results of this new social and educational background were 
brilliantly noted by Dickens in a whole series of characters who 
were in one way or another social climbers, and whose speech 
reflected the two main aspects of their position—their over-anxiety 
to conform with an idiom which they conceived to be that of their 
betters, and their inability to keep it up. They talked on stilts, in 
fact, and now and then fell off them. The richest and roundest 
study of this predicament is Mr Micawber in David Copperfield, and 
here is one of the shorter examples of his typical collapse: 


‘I have no scruple in saying, in the presence of our friends here, 
that I am a man who has, for some years, contended against the 
pressure of pecuniary difficulties. Sometimes, I have risen superior 
to my difficulties. Sometimes my difficulties have—in short 
have floored me.’ 


Here he has been injudicious enough to commit himself not only 
to a very Latin vocabulary, but also to a formal pattern of sentences 
which needs to be completed as it has been begun. Failing to find 
the word which would so complete it, he falls not merely to the 
ordinary level, to a plain Saxon word, but to a colloquialism violent 
to the point of slang. ‘Floored’ was taken from boxing, in its 
bare-fisted, prize-fighting phase, and when Mr Micawber used it 
later in the novel in the presence of Miss Trotwood, he acknowledged 
its origin and the need to apologize for it in speaking to a lady: 
‘If you will allow me, ma’am, to cull a figure of speech from the 
vocabulary of our coarser national sports. 
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This incongruous mixture of extreme colloquialism with an 
exaggerated pomposity and latinism is repeated by Dickens in all 
kinds of variations. There are, for example, the Wellers, somewhat 
lower down in the scale, even more unsure of their Latin words: 
Mr Squeers, the Yorkshire schoolmaster, shows that it can be used 
for the creation of an unpleasant and hypocritical character; and 
Dick Swiveller in The Old Curiosity Shop presents a slightly different 
blend, in which scraps of poetry and doggerel taken from pious 
collections of verse or sentimental ballads join the other elements. 
The one variation that Dickens seems to have been unable to produce 
was a language suitable for non-caricatured people, neither upper- 
class nor lower-class. He lacks a norm of language for his more 
central characters. In part this may be a reflection of his comparative 
weakness in the general handling of these ‘heroes’; David Copperfield 
and Nicholas Nickleby, for example, are almost the least interesting 
and convincing persons in the books that bear their names. But the 
more general weakness of conception was certainly reinforced by 
the tendency to avoid colloquialism in their speech, and to make 
them express themselves correctly but colourlessly in a diction that 
had few signs of life about it, and only too often more Latin words 
than could ever have occurred in the real conversation of lively 
young men. Here too Dickens’s passion for acting was at work, 
and less profitably; his young heroes were too much modelled on 
what was worst in the melodrama of the period—itself perhaps 
the worst period of English drama. 

In this failure to establish a conversational norm, however, 
Dickens was not alone. It is found, in varying degrees, in all the 
novelists of the nineteenth century. The Brontés, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Trollope—even Hardy, all use in their dialogue a kind 
of English tinged with formality and deadness, mainly through 
avoidance of real colloquialism, and too steady adherence to a 
‘correct’ literary vocabulary. Only in moments of great tension and 
feeling does their language come to life. And they are without 
Dickens’s interest in linguistic caricature. Simply for the purpose 
of studying the development of English conversation, there is little 
of interest in them, important as they all are from almost every other 
point of view. 


HENRY JAMES 


It is with Henry James that we reach a really new and significant 
development in the novelist’s recording of the spoken language. 
As a measure of it, we may take these two passages, both of which 
embody the same colloquialism; the first is from Dick Swiveller’s 
comments on the little maid who leads such a narrow and persecuted 
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life under Sarah Brass, the second is from a story by James called 
The Tree of Knowledge, and gives the reaction of a godfather to his 
godson’s experiences as an art student in Paris—all in a very tangled 
and Jamesian situation: 
‘This Marchioness is a very extraordinary person—surrounded 
by mysteries, ignorant of the taste of beer, unacquainted with her 
own name, and taking a limited view of society through the 
keyholes of doors—can these things be her destiny, or has some 
unknown person started an opposition to the decrees of fate? 
It is a most inscrutable and unmitigated staggerer !’ 


‘*“Do you know what’s the matter with me? I’m too horribly 
intelligent. Paris was really the last place for me. I’ve learnt what 
I can’t do.” Poor Peter stared—it was a staggerer.’ 


Now the important difference here is that in the first passage, 
‘staggerer’ is used to show Dick’s place in the world; he is a rakish 
Cockney clerk, ‘Perpetual Grand of a select convivial circle called 
the Glorious Apollers’, and this word comes unmistakably and 
precisely from that place in the world. By implication, it is not a 
word that Dickens would have used in speaking for himself. In 
the second passage, on the other hand, James uses it quite naturally 
and easily in speaking for himself. Though it may well be designed 
to show Peter’s assessment of his godson’s report, in the language 
that would naturally have occurred to him in a silent interior 
monologue, it is nevertheless left without inverted commas; the 
narrator accepts it—full responsibility for it. And the acceptance is 
entirely typical of James, especially of his later style. Though the 
general run of his vocabulary, both in dialogue and in what he wrote 
as from himself, remained fairly heavy, fairly latinized, it was at 
least diversified, jerked into life and reality, by a more and more 
frequent use of calculated colloquialism. The effect of it is well 
shown in this passage from The Beast in the Jungle: 


‘He didn’t care what awful crash might overtake him, with what 
ignominy or what monstrosity he might yet be associated—since 
he wasn’t, after all, too utterly old to suffer—if it would only be 
decently proportionate to the posture he had kept, all his life, in 
the promised presence of it. He had but one desire left—that he 
shouldn’t have been “‘sold”’.’ 


There, the colloquialism of ‘awful crash’ is effectively poised 
against the heaviness of ‘ignominy’ and ‘monstrosity’, and the final 
extreme colloquialism of ‘sold’ is not apologized for, but deliber- 
ately reinforced by being put within inverted commas. It is, as 
it were, a quotation, to be spoken with a special tone and force— 
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and it is an accurate record of a trick that still plays a large part in 
the English of conversation. For this reason alone, James deserves 
careful reading by any one who would master modern spoken English, 

But the calculated colloquialism is not his only contribution to the 
record of spoken English. He also broke away—or rather worked 
away, for the process was gradual—from the kind of sentence that 
had been usual in the dialogue of his predecessors. This may be 
taken as a sample—so far as any one specimen could stand as a 
sample for so many millions of sentences: 


“Now, you are returning to your old thought in a new form, 
Maggie—the thought I used to combat. You want to find out 
a mode of renunciation that will be an escape from pain. I tell 
you again there is no such escape possible, except by perverting 
or mutilating one’s nature. What would become of me if | 
tried to escape from pain? Scorn and cynicism would be my only 
opium—unless I could fall into some kind of conceited madness, 
and fancy myself a favourite of Heaven, because I am not a 
favourite with men.’ (The Mill on the Floss, Book 6, ch. vii.) 


Although it is a moment of great emotion, when the speaker is 
talking to the woman he loves after a long parting, the pattern of the 
sentences is formal, literary ratherg§pan spoken; the phrase ‘escape 
from pain’ is repeated and varied with the kind of skill that is hardly 
possible in talking, and the last sentence ends with a balanced 
antithesis of considerable artificiality. There is nothing of the ebb 
and flow of conversation in real life, its eddies around the subject, 
its returns to an earlier point, its reversals of order, its tendency to 
use the interjection rather than the sentence. Of all these, this speech 
from James is a fair, though not extreme, example: 


“Well, you’re so in with me, you know—as a sort of result of my 
being so in with yourself. I mean of my having such an immense 
regard for you, being so tremendously grateful for all you've 
done for me. I sometimes ask myself if it’s quite fair. Fair I mean 
to have involved and—since one may say it—interested you. 
I almost feel as if you hadn’t really had time to do anything else.’ 
(The Beast in the Jungle.) 


This was written about forty years after the passage quoted from 
George Eliot—it falls, indeed, just in the present century. And the 
linguistic differences between the two passages reflect all that had 
changed in the ways of living and thinking and feeling in that interval. 
Orthodoxies of opinion and behaviour which had been strong when 
George Eliot was writing had broken down—indeed she had helped 
to break them down; the range of belief and conduct permissible 
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without open rebellion was far wider, and the range of permissible 
variation in language had also grown. The style of conversation 
had no doubt become more individualistic, in a way more sensitive, 
and in James it was given an expression that has influenced pro- 
foundly the further developments both of conversation in life and 
in fiction—and it should always be remembered that there is 
mutual influence between life and fiction. 


CONCLUSION 


But it is also important to remember that this newer, freer style of 
speech is not the only one in use in the present century. There are 
many occasions and persons for whom at least a tinge of the older 
formality is both natural and justifiable, in life and in art. In studying 
modern novels it is well to be prepared for this, for finding it side 
by side with the newer informality and individuality, with its inter- 
jections, its looser sentence patterns, its colloquialisms. In a good 
novel, the two styles will not be used indiscriminately or at random: 
they will be as much a part of the characterisation as they would 
have been in Dickens at his best. In Howards End, for example, it 
will generally be found that the Wilcoxes, representing a solidity 
and orthodoxy if not Victorian at least Edwardian, generally speak 
much more formally and carefully than the Schlegels, especially 
Helen, who is of the new world in her ideas and her cultivation of 
feeling. The contrast in language, in fact, is a part, and a significant 
part, of the whole purpose and effect of the novel. To miss it is to 
miss something in its own way as important as a major point in 
plot or character. To perceive it, even to study it a little consciously, 
is not only to savour the book more fully, it is also, for anyone who 
wishes to gain a better command of modern spoken English, an 
invaluable exercise. It is, indeed, the best way of gaining some 
feeling for the essential ‘third dimension’ of modern speech, for 
that historical development which has produced and conditioned 
it, of which the born Englishman is, however unconsciously and 
dimly, aware in his own speech. And on this feeling is based that 
discrimination in the use of formality and informality, latinism and 
colloquialism, which is both the chief difficulty in speaking English 
well, and also the source of its unique range and delicacy of 
expression. 
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Some Observations on the 
Use of the Prop-Word ‘One’ 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


THE QUESTION with which I propose to deal in this article is one 
which, in practice, presents no problem at all to the native speaker 
of English, but with which the foreign student may well find himself 
in difficulties: namely, the use of what Jespersen (Mod. Eng. Gram., 
II, Chap. X) has styled the prop-word one, as exemplified in such 
sentences as You take this chair and I will have the other one. He 
ate all the big cherries and left me the little ones. It is not to be 
confused with, (a) the numerical one (his many friends, of whom I 
am one), which obviously can exist only in the singular, (6) the 
generalizing personal pronoun one (one cannot be too careful), 
which, again, can have no plural, and, (c) the independent use of 
one, as in the Evil One, the Holy One of Israel, he’s a sly one, &c.} 
This last, like the prop-word, is found in the plural as well as in 
the singular (e.g. the little ones=the children), but it differs from the 
prop-word in two important respects, viz., that it has an intelligible 
meaning of its own, independent of its grammatical context, as the 
prop-word has not, and that in literary and ‘correct’ spoken English 
it refers only to persons, though in the colloquial language, it is 
true, it tends to merge into the prop-word and to be used of things, 
as in That’s a good one, that is (a joke or a story), /et’s drop in and 
have a quick one (a drink), pull a fast one (a trick or deception) 
and the ice-cream vendor’s stop me and buy one. 

The essential characteristics of the prop-word are that it is used 
as a substitute for a preceding noun which, for stylistic reasons, 
we do not wish to repeat (an example will be found in the opening 
sentence of the present article); that it has no meaning of its own, 
but takes its meaning from the noun for which it stands; that it is 
used in the plural (ones) as well as in the singular, and has the genitive 
one’s or ones’ according to number; that its most frequent use is 
to prop up an adjective or some other descriptive word—hence its 
name—which really refers to a preceding noun but which, without 
a repetition of the noun in question or the substitution of something 
to replace it, we should feel was left, as it were, hanging in the air 


1 The difference is well illustrated in two consecutive sentences from Lamb's 
essay on My Relations: ‘I had an aunt, a dear and good one. She was one 
whom single blessedness had soured to the world.’ The first one is a prop- 


word, the second represents the independent use. It stands for a person, not 
an aunt. 
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and might even give rise to ambiguity: e.g. There were plenty of 
expensive carpets but no cheap ones. I always thought English cars 
were well designed until I saw an American one. But the prop-word 
is not always necessary, and in some cases it is quite out of place. 
For instance, although it could not be omitted in either of the 
examples immediately above, we can quite well say They had 
plenty of red carpets but no blue or He preferred the British car to 
the American. One(s) could, of course, be added to both of these 
sentences, and some people might maintain that it would be an 
improvement if it were so added, but few, if any, would approve of 
Do you think she looks better in European clothes or in Japanese 
ones?! The sentence must be re-cast so as to read in European or 
Japanese clothes. 

Now it is precisely here that the real difficulty begins for the 
foreign student and his teacher. It is easy enough for the teacher 
to draw up a lengthy list of examples and say, ‘In these, one(s) 
represents normal usage; in these it is better to use it though it 
might be omitted; in these it is permissible, though most English , 
people would leave it out; and in this fourth group it is un-English 
and therefore unacceptable.’ The student will naturally ask, “What 
is the rule?” or ‘What principle underlies its use or non-use?’ And 
the teacher, looking over his examples, will probably realize that 
what (to him) is simplicity itself in practice, is far from simple when 
he tries to reduce it to some kind of system or order. That at least 
has been the experience of the present writer. The observations 
that follow, therefore, are to be regarded not as authoritative or 
indisputable statements of fact (for almost every one, I dare say, 
might be challenged), but rather as suggestions that may go some 
way towards clarifying an apparently simple but really very com- 
plicated point of English usage and idiom. It may be that certain 
of the examples which I condemn others will approve (which all 
goes to show how very elusive the subject is when we once get 
away from the most obvious cases). 

To begin with we can, I think, say: 

(i) That the prop-word one(s) is never used immediately after a 
genitive or a possessive adjective. We cannot say John’s one, my 
one, our ones, their ones, &c. We should use the plain genitive or 
the possessive pronoun (mine, ours, theirs) as the case may be. But. 
if the genitive or the possessive word is followed by an adjective, 
one(s) is quite normal: e.g. John’s old one, my new one, our black 
ones. The reason for this I will suggest later, though it is perhaps 

‘In this particular case, no doubt, it is partly the cacophonous combination 


Japanese ones that gives offence. But the main objection still holds if Indian 
is substituted for Japanese. For the suggested explanation, see below, p. 50. 
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relevant to observe here that if a pronoun is available it is generally 
preferred to the combination of adjective and prop-word: e.g. Your 
house and mine, not Your house and my one. 

(ii) Though we can say this one and that one as well as this and 
that (You take that chair and I'll have this (one)), we cannot have 
the plural these ones and those ones, only these and those, words 
which again, be it noted, can function as pronouns as well as 
adjectives. On the other hand, if an adjective intervenes, the con- 
struction with one is, in most cases, unobjectionable: e.g. these big 
ones, those little ones. Jespersen, it is true (II, 10.61), gives several 
sentences with these ones in them, but they seem most abnormal 
pieces of English—which perhaps suggests that the whole question 
is so much a matter of usage and custom that a foreigner, even when 
he is so profound a scholar and so well versed in the language as 
Jespersen was, finds it difficult to distinguish between what is 
normal and what is not. 

(iii) Though it is possible to have the other one, the plural is 
normally the others, not the other ones: e.g. I will write the most 
urgent letters now and leave the others till to-morrow. Other ones 
can be used only of those things which are thought of in pairs 
(e.g. shoes, gloves, trousers, braces, tongs) or in sets, like a pack 
of cards or a set of dominoes. If those shoes are uncomfortable 
put your other ones on. You had better use these scissors; the other 
ones need sharpening. Even here others would probably be better, 
though in the second sentence ones (a kind of singular-plural) helps 
to avoid ambiguity; the others might mean ‘all the other pairs’. 

The reason for this restriction is probably that other still retains 
something of its original meaning of second. It is therefore quite 
logical to speak of the other one, but not of the other ones, unless 
the reference is to a second set or combination. 

(iv) One(s) cannot be added to a noun used as a qualifying word 
if it is still felt to be primarily substantival rather than adjectival. 
Thus we can say a gas cooker or an electric one, a closed-in grate 
or an open one, but not an electric cooker or a gas one, a coal fire 
or a wood one, an Austin car or a Ford one, a television set or a 
wireless one (where wireless, though actually an adjective, is felt 
to be a noun). Contrast with these /eather shoes or rubber ones, 
a wooden fence or an iron one, a cardboard box or a metal one, 
where rubber, iron and metal are felt to be adjectival. Some of the 
combinations with the noun-adjective given in the first set of 
examples really function as compound nouns, so that the two terms 
that are contrasted are thought of as denoting two different things 
and not merely two things of the same kind with different secondary 
characteristics (e.g. a television set and a wireless set, an Austin 
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car and a Ford car), just as London Bridge is something quite 
other than Waterloo Bridge. The mere word that they have in 
common therefore cannot be abstracted from the second of them 
and replaced by one. An exception to this general rule occurs 
when something of an appositional relationship subsists between 
the qualifying word and the noun that follows (or should follow) 
it; then one must be used, e.g. a mother bear with two baby ones. 

(v) It is not used with certain traditional phrases where two 
adjectives expressive of a single idea qualify the same noun; e.g. 
twelve good men and true (not true ones). But we wish a person a 
long life and a happy one because we are here expressing two 
distinct ideas. There is no necessary connexion between length of 
life and happiness. Similarly a short life and a gay one. 

So much for the negative side. Now for something more positive. 
Jespersen asserts that the prop-word can be used to replace the 
names ‘of such things only as can be counted’. I do not think this 
is quite correct. We can say The ascent was a difficult one, His 
death was a painful one, Their ambition was not a very laudable one. 
In a sense, no doubt, we can count ascents, deaths, and ambitions, 
but not in quite the same sense that we count things. I should 
prefer to say that it is used, (i) of more or less concrete things which 
can be counted, (ii) of some situation which can be visualized, or, 
(iii) of some notion which can come to life in our imagination. 
Thus we should not say He comes one day and stays away the next 
one, but we could say This day is a memorable one for me, or the 
most memorable one in my life. In the first sentence day has a merely 
temporal or chronological signification unassociated with anything 
we can visualize or imagine; but in the second it denotes rather 
the happenings of the day which the speaker is recalling and which 
he will remember in after-time. It is to be noted moreover that the 
first is a general statement; the ‘one day’ and the ‘next day’ are 
not specific days; the memorable day of the second sentence is. 
This seems to get us a little farther and leads on to the following 
observations. 

(i) One(s) has the effect of specifying and individualizing. Com- 
pare New lamps for old (a general statement) with He replaced all 
the new lamps by old ones, where the reference is to specific lamps. 

(ii) Because of this specifying function of one, it is not used with 
the generic singular. If, for instance, we are speaking of two types 
of sonnet we must say The Petrarchan sonnet differs from the 
Shakespearian in several important respects. If we say the Shakes- 
pearian one the reference can be only to two particular sonnets, 
one by Petrarch and the other by Shakespeare. Similarly we should 
naturally say J prefer English novels to French ones, and we can 
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also speak of the English novel and the French one if we are referring 
to two particular books, but not if novel is used in the general 
sense of ‘the whole body of prose fiction’. 

(iii) One(s), then, is used to replace the names of individual 
things, or collections of individual things WHICH ARE OF THE SAME 
KIND WITH EACH OTHER. This qualifying clause is important. It 
cannot be used to replace singular ‘mass’ words like foliage, food, 
pastry, &c., or words which refer to a class comprising a number of 
different things, e.g. furniture, hardware, equipment. An illustration 
is provided by a joke in a recent B.B.C. music-hall item. A man 
goes into a small restaurant and orders some cake. “Would you 
like Madeira cake?’ asks the proprietor. ‘No, thank you,” replies 
the customer, ‘your cheaper will do.’ Not your cheaper one, because 
he was thinking of cake as a substance, not of a cake. Or to take 
another example. We must say / prefer white wine to red. We 
cannot use one here; but we can use it in J prefer a white wine to a 
red one. The explanation is, I think, not only that in this latter 
wine is individualized as it is not in the former (i.e. there are various 
white wines and various red ones, and the contrast is between one 
from one group and one from the other), but the idea is also more 
concrete; we think of a bottle or a glass of wine. In other words 
it is only possible to use one as a substitute for this kind of noun 
when the general is made specific by placing an article or a demon- 
strative adjective before it. Compare metal and a metal, food and 
a food, wood (in the general sense) and a wood. 

And now what of the sentence quoted above (p. 47), Do you 
think she looks better in European clothes or in Japanese/Indian/ones? 
Why do we feel this to be incorrect? Because, I suggest, clothes is 
here a comprehensive term embracing all kinds of garments—hat, 
coat, dress, shoes, scarf, &c.—and the lady in question has on one 
of each to make up the whole ensemble; but ones must refer to a 
number of things of the same kind. Clothes is not a genuine plural 
as hats, coats, ties, &c., are plurals. There is no singular a clothe. 
The sentence Mary prefers French clothes to English ones, on the 
other hand, would, I think, pass, for here the word clothes has a 
rather different signification from that in the previous sentence; 
the contrast is between English garments and French garments of 
the same kind within the general classification ‘clothes’, not between 
one ensemble and another ensemble. She prefers Paris hats to London 
hats, Paris coats to London coats, Paris shoes to London shoes. 

(iv) Just as one or ones can be used only to refer to things of 
the same kind, so it can be used only for things which are notionally 
within the same group. We cannot ‘carry over’ from one group to 
another. We can say red cherries or black ones, sour cherries and 
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sweet ones, since all fall within the same class—cherries. Similarly 
there is no objection to an old suit and a new one (within the class 
‘suit’). But we cannot say my suit and John’s one as we feel that 
what is mine is in a different class from what is John’s. This 
probably explains why we cannot use one(s) after a genitive or a 
possessive adjective unless another adjective intervenes (my old 
suit and John’s new one). The introduction of the adjective serves 
to differentiate within each group. There are, of course, cases where 
there is no real differentiation (e.g. My cheap camera is just as 
efficient as John's expensive one), but there is a formal differentiation. 
In the same way these and those constitute two different classes or 
groups (these flowers—those flowers), whereas when we come to 
the singular each single thing cannot constitute a group on its 
own; the two together make the group. So we can use this one 
and that one to differentiate between the two members of this 
group, but we cannot say these ones and those ones because that 
would be carrying over from one group into another. Or perhaps 
we might say that since these and those can be used as pronouns 
as well as adjectives the need for a prop is not felt when they stand 
alone, but as soon as we follow them up by another adjective 
(these red flowers and those blue ones), they can no longer be taken 
as pronouns and so the necessity for the prop is felt. 

But, it may be asked, if we can say My old suit looks just as 
smart as John’s new one, why should we not say J placed my left 
hand in John’s right one? Probably because we think of the left 
hand and the right hand as two different and distinct limbs or 
parts of the body, not as two examples of the same limb save that 
they happen to be on opposite sides. In the same way we might 
say | prefer a warm climate to a cold one (a differentiation within 
the group ‘climate’) but not . . . the South African climate to the 
Australian one, for here again we feel we are speaking of two quite 
different things, not just two varieties of the same thing. One is 
linked up with the idea ‘South Africa’, the other with the idea 
‘Australia’. 

All the distinctions made so far are, in the broadest sense of 
the term, grammatical ones. But quite frequently whether or not 
we use one(s) does not depend upon grammar but upon psycho- 
logical, rhythmic, or euphonic considerations. It may even be 
necessary with one adjective and unnecessary, or even out of 
place, with another that has, for all practical purposes, the same 
meaning. After all, it is by definition a prop-word, and the deciding 
factor is whether we feel that in a particular instance a prop is 
needed; and this in its turn depends upon a number of factors 
besides the purely grammatical. 
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(i) The distribution of stress in the sentence, and whether the 
adjective is pronounced with a heavy or a light stress; sometimes 
too, perhaps, on the number of syllables in the adjective and on 
which one of them the emphasis falls in pronunciation. For instance, 
in You can have the big apples and I'll have the small ones. it would 
be possible to dispense with ones, though it is not, of course, 
incorrect to use it. But could we dispense with it if for small we 
were to substitute /ittle? Similarly it could be dispensed with in 
There is a right answer and a wrong one though it could equally 
well be used; but for right and wrong substitute correct and 
incorrect and most people would feel that one was out of place 
and made the sentence clumsy. On the other hand, reverse the 
- order (incorrect and correct) and we then feel that one is needed. 
So we do in There is a sensible answer and a foolish one. No one 
would think of asking Are you producing a Shakespeare play or a 
Shaw one?: they would say one by Shaw. But though we might not 
actually use the construction we should probably find much less 
objectionable a Shaw play or a Shakespeare one. The reason is, 
I suggest, partly that we are so used to the expression a Shakespeare 
play that we have come to regard the word as an adjective in a way 
that we do not regard Shaw; but mainly it is euphonic and is related 
to the differing length of the two words and the rhythmic effects 
that are produced when they are combined with the strong 
monosyllable one. 

(ii) Whether the adjective is near enough to the noun, or the 
connexion between the two is strongly enough felt, for the noun to 
be understood without the necessity of a prop. Take the following 
three sentences: 

There are good people and bad in every country. 

There are good people in every country, as well as bad (ones). 

There are good people in every country; and so there are bad 

ones. 
In the first sentence no prop is required; in the second it is not 
absolutely necessary, though most people would put it in; in the 
third it would scarcely be possible to dispense with it, for the 
pause marked by the semicolon tends to break the connexion 
between the adjective bad and the noun people. Moreover the fact 
that a fresh verb is introduced, and needs a subject, necessitates 
the strengthening of the adjective. It may happen also that when 
the same adjective is used several times in succession, with precisely 
the same reference, the first, and possibly the second, will need 
no prop, but subsequent ones will as they become more widely 
separated from the noun that they qualify. On the other hand when 
the second of two adjectives is formed by the addition of a negative 
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or other particle to the first, the antithetic effect thus created helps 
to ‘pick up’ the whole of the previous combination of Adjective 
+Noun and so renders unnecessary the prop which we should 
have to use if we employed another, though synonymous, word. 
Not many people would defend the construction Married men are 
more heavily taxed than single. Most of us would feel that we 
must say single ones, But we should have no hesitation in saying 
Married men are taxed more heavily than unmarried. If we use the 
singular, however, and introduce the indefinite article an, a new 
factor enters in, which to some extent cancels out the other. An 
leads us to feel that a noun is coming; if, after all, it does not come 
we are left with a sense of incompleteness. So though the prop- 
word could still be omitted, most speakers or writers would probably 
feel more satisfied by putting it in: A married man is more heavily 
taxed than an unmarried one. 

(iii) Avoidance of ambiguity. While we can say Is drinking 
more prevalent on the new housing estate than it is on the old? (sing.), 
if we wish to make it clear that o/d has a plural signification we 
must add ones (that is if we insist on keeping the sentence in its 
present form; it would probably be better to re-word it). It must 
be borne in mind however that words which are ambiguous when 
taken in isolation may be perfectly clear in their context. 

(iv) How far the addition of one(s) helps us to visualize the 
thing or the person described by the adjective: e.g. Many people 
prefer British cars to American ones. Here American ones calls up 
associations of design, size, speed, &c. which we have come to 
associate with American cars. We can, it is true, say British cars 
to American or British to American cars, but then the reference is 
merely to the country of origin; we do not think in the same way 
of the individual cars with their distinctive characteristics. So also 
London audiences used to prefer European singers to British ones 
is not felt to be acceptable because there are no definite associations 
or distinctive marks that we connect with foreign singers and 
British singers respectively; we cannot visualize them in the same 
objective way that we can fat men and thin ones, tall men and 
short ones. On the other hand we can say London diners used to 
prefer French dishes to British ones, for here British ones suggests 
something definite—roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, lamb and mint 
sauce, &c. Even French chefs to British ones is possible, for we 
have a stereotyped picture of a French chef, which differentiates 
him from his British counterpart. 

(v) Whether the emphasis is on the notion of the adjective or of 
the noun. The more the notional emphasis falls on the adjective 
the more self-sufficient that word is felt to be and consequently the 
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stronger is the tendency to omit one(s). Thus London taxis are the 
best in the world (not the best ones) because the emphasis is on the 
notion of the adjective. Again, Do you prefer English apples or 
Australian? (Stress on place of origin. The question is a general 
one.) But Will you have English apples or Australian ones? We 
could dispense with ones, but the tendency is to put it in because 
we are now concerned not with generalities but with a specific 
situation and specific apples (those which we are about to buy). 
A shop assistant would, I think put ones on to even the first of 
these two sentences, because in his situation he would be concerned 
not with our general preference but with our preference between 
specific apples of one sort and specific apples of another sort which 
he had in the shop. He thinks of the dozen or so individual apples 
of one kind or the other that he is going to sell us. Contrast also 
the following two sentences: 

He left his money to the younger son and his property to the 

elder. 

The younger son was a spendthrift, but the elder one managed 

his affairs well and soon became a rich man. 

‘In the first sentence it is the relative ages that are important; the 
stress is thus on the adjectival notion. In the second, age is a minor 
matter; we are concerned with the characters and fortunes of two 
persons and the adjectives are used merely as a convenient way of 
distinguishing one from the other in our minds. Certainly one 
could be omitted, but if it were the effect would probably be to 
throw the distinction of age into greater prominence. 

(vi) Number may also have an influence. A housewife, for 
instance, will order from her baker two white loaves and one brown, 
but (probably) two white loaves and two brown ones. Two seems to 
require some word which is more obviously a plural than the 
uninflected adjective; so much so that it is not unusual to hear 
two browns. 

It is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules. The use or 
non-use of the prop-word is largely a matter of feeling. The factors 
which determine that feeling are many and complex and often one 
has to be weighed, sub-consciously, against another, but it is hoped 
that at least some of what has been said in the course of this article 
will be of assistance to the teacher in guiding his students through 
a very baffling maze. 
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Grammar and Language : 
the Prescriptive and 
Descriptive Schools 


I. MORRIS 


HOWEVER STRONGLY we may advocate the application of functional 
grammar, i.e. the practice of forms with the minimum of theory 
and terminology, we ought to concede that there is a stage in 
language learning beyond which only formal grammar is conducive 
to language mastery. At this relatively high level the problems 
involved are not peculiar to foreign students but are the common 
interest of all students of the English language. The discussion 
that follows is to be regarded, therefore, as an attempted elucidation 
of the general question of formal grammar teaching. 

A study of current text books and standard examination papers 
reveals that there are two main conflicting viewpoints prevailing 
in the treatment of the subject. These may be termed, (a) the 
Prescriptive, and, (b) the Descriptive approach. An appraisal of 
their nature, scope, and implications is a necessary preliminary to 
the adoption of any attitude to the subject. 

The fundamental assumptions of the respective approaches are 
best presented in quotations from the works of the fathers, or 
rather foster-parents, of the conflicting schools. 

Writing in 1795, Lindley Murray, compiler of the most popular 
and influential grammar of his day, defined English grammar as 
the ‘art of speaking and writing the English language with 
propriety.” By implication, he assumes that grammar will tell us 
how the language ought to be used. 

He directly assumes that there is a normative background to 
language. ‘Grammar may be considered as consisting of two 
species, Universal and particular. Grammar in general, or Universal 
Grammar, explains the principles which are common to all 
languages. Particular Grammar applies those general principles to 
a particular language, modifying them according to the genius of 
that tongue, and the established practice of the best speakers and 
writers by whom it is used.’ 

He considers language to be so highly regulated as to qualify 
as a training in logic. This appears from his endorsement of the 
opinion of Dr Blair, ‘an eminent and candid writer’, that ‘the 
study of arranging and expressing our thoughts with propriety 
teaches to think, as well as to speak, accurately.’ 

The ‘attitude of the opposing school is indicated in the following 
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quotation from The New English Grammar by Henry Sweet, which 
appeared in 1892: 


‘In considering the use of grammar as a corrective of what are 
called “‘ungrammatical” expressions, it must be borne in mind 
that the rules of grammar have no value except as stateinents of 
facts: whatever is in general use in a language is for that very 
reason grammatically correct. A vulgarism and the corresponding 
standard of polite expression are equally grammatical—each in 
its own sphere—if only they are in general use.’ 


This is tantamount to declaring that grammar tells us only how 
the language is used and not how it ought to be used. Indeed, this 
view is openly stated in The Report on the Teaching of English in 
England, which declared that ‘Grammar is a description of structure, 
nothing more.’ 

The attitude of this later school may be considered as a humanistic 
revolt against the rigidity of the classical tradition. As such it has a 
precedent in the enlightened views of the great Humanists of Tudor 
times with regard to Latin. These views strike a modern note and 
are the more surprising for being applied to a language which is 
highly inflected and which, though still practised orally in the 
schools of those times, was necessarily dominated by its written 
form. 

The familiar quotation from the writing of Colet (1467?-1519) 
is worth repeating here: 


*. .. above all besyly lerne and rede good Latyn auctors of chosen 
poetes and oratours, and note wysely how they wrote and spake, 
and study alway to folowe them: desyring none other rules but 
their example. For in the begynnynge men spake not Latyn 
bycause suche rules were made, but contrariwyse bycause men 
spake suche Latyn, upon that followed the rules and were made. 
That is to saye, Latyn speche was before the rules, not the rules 
before the Latyn speche.’ 


These views were echoed by other great Humanists, including 
Erasmus and Ascham. Evidently the reaction was gaining ground, 
for another famous, progressive schoolmaster, Mulcaster (1530- 
1611), was forced to take up the cudgels in defence of the traditional 
view: 


‘I know som men which have contraried all our Latin grammar 
rules, so not so generally trew that waie, which theie are vsed, 
but even as trew of the contrarie side, bycause theie have som 
examples in the tung, repugnant as theie think to the rules, 
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which be given. Whose error is in that theie do not césider, 
that our commonlie so, and not their allwaie so, is right in such 
cases; and that such men, as gathered the rules, when theie pikt 
the finenest did laie out a drosse, and that he which resteth vpon 
the most and best, by comparison confesseth a lesse and a worse.’ 


Mulcaster, I think, manages to put his finger on the main dividing 
line between the two standpoints, where he says: ‘our commonlie 
so, and not their allwaie so, is right in such cases.’ 

The narrower the field of enquiry, the more one is struck by the 
apparent uniformity and regularity of language use. In this way 
one is inclined to establish rules based on common usage. 

The acuter investigator, on the other hand, is more impressed 
by the diversity of language phenomena and may conclude that it is 
futile to attempt to establish comprehensive principles covering all 
varieties of usage. This makes him inclined to deny the validity 
of so-called grammatical rules. 

In the field of English grammar the case for the humanistic 
approach appears to be even stronger, in view of the analytic 
nature of the language and the application of modern scientific 
methods. Nevertheless it savours of exaggeration (except in the 
sphere of phonology) to claim that ‘the cleft between the modern 
and the old knowledge of grammar is as great as that between 
astrology and astronomy, or between alchemy and chemistry .. .”? 

The new approach is undoubtedly superior to the former treat- 
ment on the following counts: 


(a) It treats English independently of classical forms (except 
where there is direct adoption, e.g. accusative-cum-infinitive 
construction) on the assumption that English has followed 
its own lines of development. 

(b) It considers the spoken, not the written, language to be the 
foundation of English as a living language. This is more 
apparent today owing to general literacy in England and the 
more manifest influence (through newspapers and novels) of 
the spoken over the written language. 

(c) English having shed most of its inflexions (replaced by 
prepositions, auxiliaries, word-order), it considers the true 
unit of the language to be not the single word but the word 
group. 

(d) Its aA is inductive and Positivistic. Resulting research 
has broadened the subject and illuminated obscure features; 
it has shown inter alia that many of the so-called laws are 


‘J, H. Grattan and P. Gurrey, Our Living Language, Introduction, p. xii. 
Nelson, 1935. 
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arbitrary ad hoc generalisations which conflict with age-old 
precedents, e.g. the split infinitive, prepositions in post- 
positions. 

(e) It assumes that a living language is in a state of flux, its forms 
susceptible of modification. 

(f) Its liberal approach inclines it to subordinate form to purpose, 
e.g. ‘Three weeks is a long time to wait for an answer.’ 

(g) Its scientific development of phonetics. 


However, the Descriptive approach is, in turn, open to adverse 
criticism. 

The objections may be summarized as follows: 

(a) It recognizes no higher authority than usage, and thereby 
deprives the language of desirable controls. The old gram- 
marians did bring a semblance of order into the language 
following the licence permitted themselves by the writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of whom Shakespeare 
is a glaring example.* 

(b) The complete subordination to the single authority of usage 
leads away from established principles, e.g. Jespersen’s 
recommendation of the form “We feed children whom we 
think are hungry’ on the grounds that ‘a subject need not 
always be in the nominative.’ 

(c) If current usage is the sole criterion of correctness, the model 
to be followed is not clearly ascertainable. Is not the term 
‘best’ as applied to writers a subjective judgment? And why 
should we not, in a democratic age, adopt Mencken’s injunc- 
tion and follow the usage of the overwhelming majority? 

(d) Although claimed to be scientific, the research has not been 
conducted fully on these lines, as the data gathered about 
particular forms have not been balanced against the alternative 
‘regular’ forms according to frequency. 

(e) Grammar books on Descriptive lines are undoubtedly valuable 
works of reference, but owing to the absence of coordinating 
principles (such as characterize the standard books of Onions 
and Sonnenschein) they present a distorted view of the 
language. 

If it were true that, ‘apart from the individual language usages 
that are continually being modified in space and time, there is no 
general norm or “nature of language” except in the minds and 
text books of philological enthusiasts,? there would be no 
theoretical grammar to qualify as a subject of study in school. 


1 Vide G. H. McKnight, Modern English in the Making, 1928. 
* Karl Vossler, The Spirit of Language in Civilisation, 1932. 
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There are signs, however, that this view is no longer universally 
held by advanced linguists. Both here and in America expression 
has been given to the reaction from an extreme attitude which 
might now be equally charged with a tendency to over-simplify 
the complex of language. 

W. M. Urban, an American scholar, in his profound study 
Language and Reality (1939) states frankly: 


‘The notion of an “Ursprache” with its own imperative and 
inescapable structure—no longer, to be sure, in an historical 
sense, if indeed it was actually ever so conceived—is being re- 
instated in new forms. The sceptical attitude towards the doctrine 
of necessary parts of speech is giving place to a moderate view, 
according to which the actual historical variability and relativity 
of syntactical form is no longer taken to exclude the notion of 
categories or notions intrinsic to the notion of language as such.’ 


Alan Gardiner, renowned as an Egyptologist, in his highly illu- 
minating book (now, unfortunately, out of print) called The Theory 
of Speech and Language, writes: 


‘And yet the belief in a definite standard is universal and ineradic- ° 
able; this is English and that is not English. Little more than a 

generation ago, the attitude of philologists to language was 

purely normative; grammar had to teach rules of correct speaking 

and the dictionaries declared not only what words meant but 

also what they ought to mean. The pendulum has swung far, 

perhaps too far, in the opposite direction. Linguistic treatises 

have become for the most part simply descriptions of usage, past 

or present.’ 


Further on he adds: 


‘No grammar or dictionary, therefore, is adequate to the facts 
unless it recognizes and records the degrees which lie between 
unquestionably correct and unquestionably faulty speech. The 
normative standpoint must be combined with the purely descrip- 
tive, corresponding to the truth that at any given moment the 
language of any particular individual is not only in being but 
also in course of becoming. Thus even in his own field of dis- 
passionate scientific recording, the philologist is not entitled to 
overlook what I venture to call linguistic ethics.’ 


The ground has surely been cleared for a fresh orientation of 
the subject of grammar as a feature of language. 
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MICHAEL WEST 


WHY LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS ARE BAD 


PERHAPS the chief importance of examinations in Language-work 
is not their effect in testing the pupils’ learning, but their effect 
upon the teachers’ teaching. Departments of Education may issue 
syllabuses and ‘Suggestions to Teachers’, but what the teacher 
actually does is always what the examination demands. Regardless 
of syllabuses, suggestions, or his own ideals, he must do so; he has 
no choice. 

Examinations are of two kinds: (1) Knowledge examinations, and, 
(2) Test examinations. 

The Knowledge examination (for example in History) is a 
sampling. Suppose that there are 1,000 facts to be learned; we ask 
20 of them; the pupil answers 10 correctly; we assume that he 
knows 500/1,000. It is just the same process as grading a box of 
apples. 

The Test examination is a measure of ability to do something, 
e.g. to swim a hundred yards before being allowed to go out ina 
boat on the river. Properly it should be a realistic test; what we 
really want to know is whether the boy can swim to the bank 
easily with his clothes on in bad weather. So also in Language, 
work we want to know whether the candidate can speak the 
language at a reasonable speed in circumstances of noise and dis- 
traction. (But such realistic tests are, alas, impracticable.) 

Language is a skill; its examination should be a test of ability 
to use the language, but the tendency is always to make the 
examination a Knowledge examination, to make it a sampling of 

~facts. Thus the examiner asks a sample of vocabulary, a sample 
of accidence, a sample of syntax and grammar rules, a sample of 
facts about the foreign country and its literature. - Whereas what we 
really want to know is—Can the candidate read, write, and speak 
the language effectively? The reasons for this tendency are four: 
(1) Examiners are conservative creatures and are apt to ‘do as 
they have been done by’, to examine now as they have been 
examined themselves in the past. 

(2) The Knowledge examination is easy to set, easy to apply, and 

easy to correct, whereas tests involve a more elaborate 


1 We are leaving aside measures of ability to co-ordinate or reason about 
facts. 
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technique in setting, and in applying, and they are more 
expensive. 

(3) It is not possible to make any sudden change in the pattern 
of an examination. If the course is of four years’ duration, 
at least two years’ notice must be given to the teachers. If 
a change in textbooks is involved, another year or two must 
be added. As a result, all that can usually be done is to make 
a very gradual shift, so gradual that the examination is 
always lagging behind opinion of what it ought to be. 
The above are not, however, usually the real reasons for this 
tendency. The real reason is that (in many, if not most 
countries) a considerable proportion of the teachers do not 
want a test of ability to use the language because they cannot 
really use it themselves. \t is possible to prepare a class for 
a Knowledge examination without possessing the language 
skills; indeed it is probable that not 10 per cent of Latin 
teachers can write Latin at the rate of 50 words a minute, 
or speak 150 words a minute, and read 250 words a minute 
of unfamiliar material; hence the standard pattern of the 
Latin Examination. If skill were tested in Latin not one in 
a thousand candidates would pass. The same holds in 
modern languages, if in a less degree. 

Let us see what would be a real test of Language ability. What 
type of examination could not be prepared by a teacher who is 
unable to use the language himself? What type of examination 
would compel the good teacher to produce not facts but skill? 


A TEST OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE ABILITY 


The examination is in two parts: (A) Passive, and, (B) Active. 

(A) Passive SKILLS 

(1) Reading Ability. Can the boy or girl read silently at a reason- 
able speed and understand what has been read? Are we to test 
how difficult a passage he can understand (difficult in idea? or in 
vocabulary?) or how fast he can read? Examinations are measure- 
ments, and it is a first principle of all measurement that you must 
measure one thing at a time, all other things being held constant. 
You cannot measure speed and accuracy simultaneously. Difficulty 
of idea is a matter of General Intelligence and is better measured 
in the mother-tongue. Vocabulary can be measured separately by 
asking the meanings of every 100th (or 200th, &c.) word selected 
from a word-frequency list. So our measure must be a reading 
test written within a vocabulary which the candidates are assumed 
to know (e.g. the Carnegie List), the meanings of any ‘outside’ 
words being supplied: and the substance must be well within the 
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comprehension of all the candidates. The measure is Time: either— 
How long do they take to read it? or—How many items have they 
read? or a mere Pass mark meaning “They have read the required 
amount within the set time’. The answers to questions testing 
comprehension are written from memory outside the reading time. 
Unless most (e.g. seventy-five per cent) of the answers are correct 
there is no test: the score is zero. 

(2) Speech Comprehension. Can the candidate understand the 
spoken language? A lecture on a simple subject expressed within 
the assumed vocabulary is delivered at a fixed speed. Then the 
candidates write answers to questions, the questions being printed 
or (better) asked orally by the lecturer. Speed being constant, the 
measure is per cent correct answers. 

(3) Range of Passive Vocabulary. A list of words is selected as 
noted above; the candidate has to show by any means, e.g. definition, 
equivalent, or example, that he knows the meaning. For this 
purpose he uses his mother-tongue. 

(B) Active SKILLS 

(1) Writing Ability. Can the candidate write the language at a 
reasonable speed and with sufficient accuracy? Here again, shall 
we measure speed?—or accuracy? We cannot measure both at 
once. Speed is the more important: it does not matter how 
accurate you may be if it takes you an hour to compose a hundred 
word note. 

Test (a).—‘You have ten minutes in which to write as much as 
you can on the following subject. (If there is some 
word which you do not know, put the mother-tongue 
word in brackets but explain at the bottom of the page 
in the foreign language what the meaning is.) You 
must write at least 300 words in order to pass.’ - 

The measure is amount written, accuracy being constant; that 
is, the writing must be sufficiently correct to be intelligible and not 
ridiculous. 

Test (b).—‘Write 200 words on the following subject. You have 
one hour. Make as few mistakes as possible.’ 

Here time is constant: they can have four hours if they like. But 

it is a very meaningless test: a better test would be Test (a) at a 
higher level of Minimum Accuracy. 

(2) Active Vocabulary. This is merely the converse of the Passive 
Vocabulary test; the equivalents are given in the foreign language. 

(3) Pronunciation. This may be measured separately by a reading- 
aloud test, but is better made part of the Minimum Accuracy in 
Test (4) below. Faultless pronunciation is useless without adequate 
speed. Quality of pronunciation should be in proportion to the 
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other factors. 

(4) Speaking Ability. This consists of a number of short subjects 
on each of which the candidate says as much as he can in a fixed 
time. If he falls below the required Minimum Accuracy, the score 
is zero: otherwise his score is number of words spoken. (This can 
be judged by ear without actually counting the words.) 

We have kept the Speech test until last because it is the least 
practicable test. Except for a rather bulky examination paper in 
(A) (1) (Reading) and some rather well disciplined timing in (A) (1) 
and (B) (1), there has been nothing difficult or expensive so far; 
but oral tests are, on the large scale necessary at school level, far 
too expensive to be practicable, and moreover they are rather 
unfair to the nervous candidate. At the school level Teacher’s 
Rating checked by a Moderator is cheaper, fairer, and probably 
more accurate. The teacher keeps a record of the pupils’ work 
and tests them himself. He arranges them in five groups: 1. Certain 
credit; 2. Doubtful credit; 3. Certain Pass; 4. Doubtful pass; 
5. Certain fail. 

The Moderator tests the candidates in Groups 2 and 4 only— 
the Marginals. He thus relieves the teacher of the unwelcome 
responsibility of deciding these doubtful cases. He may also 
sample Groups 1, 3, and 5, but if he is not satisfied in those Groups 
he must test all the Group; he may not re-grade a sample. In 
actual fact teacher’s gradings tend usually to err on the side of 
severity rather than laxness. 

Another check on the teacher’s grading is its correlation with 
the written test (B) (1): this should be very close. But that leads 
us into refinements of Educational Measurement—T scales and 
Probable Errors, which amuse Educational Psychologists but are 
not very practical politics in the class-room and examination hall. 

The great thing, the really important thing, is that the examination 
should be such as encourages a good teacher to teach well instead of 
(as too often at present) forcing him to teach badly. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—My dictionary gives radii as the plural of radius. Is 
there a rule for the formation of the plural of words taken from 
Latin and other foreign languages? What is the plural of apparatus? 
ANSWER.—There is no rule. There is a tendency to use the foreign 
plural in the technical language of science. This explains the use 
of radii. When a word has passed into everyday use, and is not 
employed in a technical context, the usual practice is to inflect the 
noun in the English way. Thus, the plurals of circus, crocus, 
nasturtium, and formula are circuses, crocuses, nasturtiums, and 
formulas. 

The noun index has the plural indexes when it is used in ordinary 
language, but mathematicians use the plural indices. In scientific 
language the plural formule is preferred to formulas. 

In order to avoid a succession of three sibilants -sisiz, the 
English plural ending -es is not added to nouns ending in -es or -is. 
Analysis, analyses; hypothesis, hypotheses; oasis, oases; thesis, 
theses. 

For the same reason, species and series have the same form for 
singular and plural. A plural form 'spi:fi:ziz would lack euphony. 

The noun apparatus is often used as a mass word. “The school 
has not much apparatus for science teaching.’ But it is also treated 
as a common noun, and the plural apparatuses does occur. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference between gaol and jail? Are the 
two words interchangeable? 

ANSWER.—There is no difference in pronunciation. Both are 
pronounced dzeil. There is no difference in meaning. They 
both mean a public prison. The word jail is used in both Great 
Britain and America. Gaol is not used in America. 

Prison is a much commoner word than either gaol or jail and 
should be taught in preference. But gaol and jail occur in the 
compounds gaol-bird and jail-bird (used of someone often in prison), 
and are commonly met with in literature. Gaol is a word of which 
a recognition knowledge is enough. It is wise to tell learners not 
to use it; they will perhaps confuse it with goal! 


QUESTION.—Is the phrase ‘weather permitting’ a cliché? Should 
it be avoided? 
ANSWER.—Yes, it is a cliché. But it is a useful and quite harmless 
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cliché and there is no reason why we should not use it. It indicates 
clearly what we wish to say. The kind of cliché to be avoided 
is exemplified by ‘leave no stone unturned’ and ‘explore every 
avenue’. These mean no more than ‘do everything possible’ and 
are worn out by too frequent use. 

Readers who seek advice on the kind of cliché to avoid and the 
kind which may safely be used should see the article on clichés 
in Sir Ernest Gowers’s ABC of Plain Words (published last year 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, price three shillings). 


QUESTION.—How should a European visitor to England address a 
young English lady (for example, in a railway carriage), when he 
does not know her name and cannot be sure whether she is married 
or unmarried? Would it be correct to use Madam? 
ANSWER.—This is a difficulty which many European visitors to 
England must experience. The English language lacks words for 
Monsieur, Madame, Mademoiselle, Signor, Signora, Signorina, and 
equivalents in other languages. 

There is no need, in English, to use a form of address when 
speaking to a stranger. You may turn to the young lady in the 
railway carriage and say: ‘Excuse me, do you know whether there’s 
a restaurant car on this train?’ 

It is correct for a man to use sir when addressing a man older 
than himself. It is, of course, vulgar to use Mr, Mrs, and Miss; 
and Madam is a form of address used chiefly by servants and shop 
assistants. 

If your own social and language courtesy customs are so strong 
that you feel you must use a form of address, use the French forms. 
They are known to English people who do not speak French, and 
the persons to whom they are addressed will probably be flattered! 
The use of ‘Excuse me, mademoiselle . . .” will indicate (however 
faultless your English) that you are a visitor to this country from 
abroad. And you will then, I hope, receive all the help you need. 


QUESTION.—When I receive letters from England I am usually 
addressed, on the envelope, as ‘Mr’. I have once been addressed, 
on the envelope, as ‘Esq.’. What difference is there between the 
two forms of address? 

ANSWER.— ‘Esq.’ is short for esquire, which is the full form of the 
word squire. The noun squire is used for a member of the landed 
gentry, especially the chief landowner in a village. Originally the 
title esquire was used as a polite addition after the name of a land- 
owner of this sort, thus: John William Brown, Esq. Its use was 
extended. Members of the professions, lawyers, doctors, architects, 
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and so on, were given the title. To-day it is used very widely, and 
the original restriction to landowners has been dropped. If the 
writer of a letter is not sure of the social status of a man to whom 
he is writing, he will probably use Esq. If he knows that the man is 
a tradesman (his baker or his coal merchant, for example), he will 
write Mr. 

With the gradual disappearance of social distinctions based on 
land ownership, the title Esquire has now no real meaning. It would 
be useful to drop it from the language and use only Mr for men 
of all classes. 

It is not the custom to use Esq. as a title for men who are not 
British. Letters in English sent to a man who is not British, should 
use the form of address used by that man in his own country. If 
this form of address is unknown, the title Mr should be used. 


QUESTION.—In Daniel Jones’s Pronouncing Dictionary the word 
city is transcribed ‘siti. In another phonetic dictionary, I find 
the transcription ‘siti. Are the two i-sounds different? 
ANSWER.—Yes, there is a difference. Daniel Jones, in this dictionary, 
uses the symbol i, for the short i-sound, in both stressed and 
unstressed syllables. The two sounds are not quite the same. In 
an unstressed syllable (e.g. the second syllable of city, the first 
syllable of eleven), the sound may be rather more open than in a 
stressed syllable. 

The transcription ‘siti uses a narrower transcription, that is, 
one that indicates narrow differences by means of extra symbols. 

A narrow transcription is useful for specialized work but is 
unnecessary for general purposes. The tact that a syllable is 
unstressed is itself sufficient to show that the vowel sound in it 
may be slightly different. 

The short i-sound occurs in the noun rill ril. It occurs in the 
first syllable of the verb relate ri'leit. But many English speakers 
use a rather open variety for the vowel in this non-final and 
unstressed syllable. That is why, in a narrow transcription, a 
different symbol is used. In relate, the difference may be so great 
that ra‘leit would be a correct transcription. For the foreign 
learner ‘siti and ri'leit are quite satisfactory guides to the 
pronunciation. 


QUESTION.—The word productivity is in the news these days. What 
is the difference between production and productivity? 

ANSWER.—Production is the producing of goods. It may mean the 
quantity of goods produced, though output is the more usual word 
for this. Production could be increased in a factory by increasing 
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the supply of raw materials and the number of workers employed, 
or by overtime work. Productivity, the word so often used by our 
economists and politicians to-day, means the rate of production, 
or the output per worker, the output per man-hour. So an increase 
of productivity means an increase in the quantity of goods produced 
by the same number of workers in the same period of time . In 
simpler language, it means more efficient work, and more use of 
labour-saving machinery. 


QUESTION.—What does mean mean in ‘Greenwich Mean Time’? 
ANSWER.—This is a technical term. ‘Mean time’ is time as it would 
be shown by the ‘mean sun’. The ‘mean sun’ is a fictitious sun 
which is supposed for the purpose of astronomical calculations to 
move at the mean or average rate of the real sun. Greenwich 
Mean Time (often written G.M.T.) is the mean time for the meridian 
of Greenwich, the standard time used in Great Britain. During 
the summer months, when Summer Time is in force, G.M.T. is one 
hour ahead. This means that noon, G.M.T., is 1.00 p.m. Summer 
Time. 


QuESTION.—In George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life there occurs 


the word stockinger, not in my dictionaries. What does it mean? 
ANSWER.—A stockinger was a worker who made stockings in a 
hand-loom. George Eliot’s stories were written a century ago. 
Stockings are no longer made in hand-looms, and with the 
introduction of machinery the noun stockinger went out of use and 
disappeared from small dictionaries. 
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WORD-STRESS AND SENTENCE-STRESS. J. C. Catford. 25 pages. The 
Orthological Institute, 1950. 1s. 6d. 


This brochure is intended as a practical and theoretical guide for 
teachers of Basic English. The first part, of 15 pages, is a re- 
presentation by J. C. Catford of material contained in C. K. Ogden’s 
article on ‘Sound, Sense and Intelligibility’ (Psyche, Vol. XV, 1935). 
The second part, ‘Stress, Prominence and Intonation’, discusses 
‘distinctions which help to elucidate the theory of stress and relates 
the Basic treatment of the subject to current phonetic doctrine.’ 

Firstly then, the 850 words of the Basic vocabulary are grouped 
according to accentuation, and rules proposed. General rules for 
emphasis, i.e. sense-stress in phrases and sentences, are given. This 
material will undoubtedly be of use in the study of Basic, particularly, 
perhaps in revision and remedial exercise. Since the vocabulary 
dealt with is strictly limited, however, there is bound to be a great 
deal of repetition and practice of the words in the learning process. 
In the circumstances, is the conscious application of rather compli- 
cated rules likely to be more effective than imitation? 

To take a broader view, the rules of accentuation proposed here 
might certainly be of some help to experienced teachers of ‘wider’ 
English. Teachers would do well to study the brochure and to try 
the rules out. They seem likely to provide some indication of the 
probability of accentuation for a large number of the more useful 
English words, though this can only be tested adequately in practice. 

The rules for emphasis are rudimentary but will help to guard 
against the unbroken flow of evenly stressed syllables which often 
makes speech unintelligible. The natural phrasing of speech accord- 
ing to sense does not of course work out at a regular ten words toa 
phrase or sentence, each having one stress. With this reservation, the 
advice may, by and large, prove helpful. 

However, the claim that this analysis greatly strengthens the 
argument for making Basic the foundation of all English teaching 
is surely disproportionate. 

Mr Catford’s account of the nature of prominence is a notable 
contribution. It does in fact clarify consideration of the subject. 
His treatment of intonation is far less convincing. Admittedly, a 
close, conscious study of intonation would be inappropriate for most 
elementary learners of English. But on the broader issues of the 
role of intonation in speech and in language classes, there is likely 
to be considerable disagreement with Mr Catford’s findings. The 
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subject has not yet been fully investigated and readers may question 
the validity of the isolated examples he quotes. It is perhaps early 
to pronounce on whether intonation provides merely ‘an alternative 
possibility of indicating certain nuances of meaning’, and to declare 
it to be a ‘linguistic luxury’. To pay more attention to stress may 
achieve good results with some teachers and some learners. Others 
may find intonation equally rewarding and effective. 

In conclusion, this is a valuable and stimulating booklet. It 
contains many detailed considerations of stress, rhythm, and inton- 
ation which are well worth the attention of teachers of English, 
whether of Basic or not. 


RELATIV FREQUENCY OF ENGLISH SPEECH SOUNDS. Godfrey Dewey. 
187 pages. Harvard University Press (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Ltd.), 1950. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a standard reference work 
first published in 1923. The book is primarily intended for use in 
connection with the construction of shorthand and the simplifica- 
tion of English spelling. In a preface to the new edition, however, 
Dewey points out that it may have wider linguistic applications, 
and specifically mentions the teaching of English (in Japan) as one 
of many uses to which the first edition has been put. It is this last 
application which is most likely to be of interest to readers of 
English Language Teaching. 

Though only sounds are referred to in the title, the book deals 
also with the frequency of words and syllables. Dewey’s count of 
100,000 words of connected material yielded 10,119 different words, 
counting each variant of a root as a separate word (e.g. large, 
larger, largest as three separate items). The 1,027 of these words 
which occur more than ten times each are listed, in order of frequency 
and alphabetically. A second pair of tables lists the 1,131 root 
words (e.g. large, larger, largest counted as one item) occurring 
more than ten times each. 

When Dewey carried out his investigation, he felt that previous 
word-counts were unsatisfactory because they did not cover a 
sufficiently diversified range of material. His own material is 
drawn from thirteen different types of source—including the 
(American) English of newspapers, fiction, speeches, correspond: 
ence, religion, and popular science. This extensive coverage was 
essential for his main interests—stenographic and orthographic 
reform. It may be doubted, however, whether it provides the most 
suitable data for the purposes of vocabulary selection, which are 
likely to be the teacher’s main interest. In particular, it leaves the 
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spoken English of conversation entirely unrepresented. This jg 
inevitable in a study based of necessity on written material. Never. 
theless, the nearest approximations to everyday speech included in 
Dewey’s material—the drama, and personal correspondence— 
comprise only 10 per cent of the total. 

The main part of the book, however, is devoted to the phonetic 
analysis of this basic word-material, and the presentation of 
numerous frequency tables for syllables and sounds. Unfor- 
tunately, there are serious shortcomings in this section of the work. 

The variety of English which is represented is not explicitly 
defined, though Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary is cited 
as the ‘authority’, and two different lists of phonetic symbols, as 
well as the tables themselves, give some indication of the kind of 
pronunciation recorded. It would be an advantage if some of the 
word-frequency lists were given in phonetic transcription. But this 
is not done, and the use of two separate sets of phonetic symbols 
merely confuses the issue. Does this imply two different phonemic 
analyses, or two different types of pronunciation, or merely a 
‘narrower’ and ‘broader’ transcription? The pronunciation is, 
naturally, of an American type; but the syllable tables make it 
possible (though only with a good deal of trouble) for those 
interested in British English to adjust the results so that they are 
applicable, on the whole, to Received Pronunciation. 

The most serious fault in the phonetic section is in the treatment, 
or, rather, lack of treatment, of the ‘weak forms’ of words like 
and, at, from, &c. There is no explicit statement of the treatment 
of words with weak forms, except in the case of the articles. 
However, comparison of the tables of syllable-frequency with the 
tables of word-frequency shows that such words are counted only 
in their strong forms; and the orthographic unit that is counted 
as a single word, pronounced Sat, though it represents (1) a 
demonstrative, (2) a relative pronoun, and, (3) a conjunction, with 
the regular pronunciation det for (2) and (3). 

With some inconsistency, however, Dewey treats the articles 
the and a (but apparently not an!) as a special case. He estimates 
that 10 per cent of the occurrences of these words would be in their 
strong forms 6i: and ei. Of the remaining 90 per cent of occur- 
rences of the, he assigns 30 per cent to the prevocalic form i, 
and 60 per cent to the preconsonantal form 5a. These percentages 
are based on the fact that in the material as a whole the proportion 
of occurrences of initial vowel to initial consonant is approximately 
1 to 2. But this estimate depends on an uncritical use of statistics 
and the same disregard of the grammatical status of words as is 
shown in the treatment of that as a single item. The proportion, 
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[nitial Vowel : Initial Consonant=1 : 2, may be true for the material 
as a whole, but it is heavily weighted in favour of initial vowels 
by the fifty most frequent words (which account for almost half 
the total number of occurrences) in which the proportion is about 
4to 5. But these first fifty words—chiefly prepositions, conjunctions, 
auxiliary verbs, &c.—are words which are very rarely, or never, 
preceded by an article. They should, therefore, be discounted, or 
at least treated with great caution, in estimating the relative 
frequencies of i and 5a. A rough sampling of the rest of the 
material suggests that the proportion of initial vowels to initial 
consonants, excluding the fifty most frequent words, is nearer | to 6. 
Moreover, the frequencies of prevocalic an and preconsonantal a 
(which are listed separately) are 330 and 2,120 respectively, i.e. 
approximately | to 6. 

Since the definite article is by far the most frequent of all the 
words studied, and since nearly all the other words with regular 
weak forms are of very high frequency, it is clear that Dewey’s 
treatment of these items must introduce some very considerable 
errors into his statistics. 

There is no doubt that this book is, and has been, of great value 
for the stenographic and orthographic purposes for which it was 
primarily intended. But its value in connection with studies in 
general linguistics and language teaching (which Dewey also had 
in mind) is considerably lessened by the shortcomings we have 
mentioned. It aims to present data on the relative frequency of 
English speech sounds in connected speech. What, in fact, it gives 
us is something with little relation to linguistic reality—namely, 
the frequency of sounds occurring in the words of connected texts, 
assuming these words to be pronounced as a series of entries in a 
dictionary. 


MACMILLAN’S PICTURE BOOKS. E. R. Boyce. (1) PEOPLE WE ALL 
KNOW. Pictures by Norman Meredith. (2) TRAVELLING. Pictures 
by Bruce Cornwell. (3) AT HOME. Pictures by D. L. Mays. 
(4) PLAYTIME. Pictures by Eileen Soper. 7” x 93”. 10 pages. 
Macmillan. 3s. each. 


This series, of which four titles are now available, is intended for 
English boys and girls up to about six years old. Each book 
consists of ten coloured pictures illustrating familiar scenes and 
incidents of everyday life. The pictures have titles, but there is 
no other reading matter. 

The titles of the last three of these books are self explanatory. 
§ The first presents pictures of people in action, such as postmen, 
firemen, builders, and blacksmiths. The artist might well have 
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had in mind Anatole France’s remark: ‘Rien ne vaut la rue poup 
faire connaitre 4 un enfant la machine sociale’, since the picturg 
are intended to interest children in the many services which kegp 
urban life running smoothly. | 
Although the books are bound in strong limp cloth, they agg 
loosely sewn and are likely to suffer rapid dismemberment 
infant hands. They might, however, be very useful as a visuala™ 
aid in teaching elementary English to foreigners. The pictures ara 
straightforward, factual, and full of incident. Playtime is perhapeal 


too strictly designed for children to appeal to older students, bulllm 


the other three offer plenty of opportunities for conversation af 
an elementary level of expression but an adult level of thought 
They provide a common ground of experience, since the scengg 
depicted are met with everywhere. At the same time the presentation 
and detail are unmistakably English, and this should stimulatg 
interest in the differences, as well as the similarities, between life 
in England and in countries overseas. 

This kind of material is hard to find, and the series under review 
might help to supply the need. 
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